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Abstract 

In higher education we aspire to prepare students to develop international-mindedness suited to become world citizens. 
The purpose of this study is (1) to investigate the development of intemational-mindedness during students’ 
participation in music methods coursework and (2) to find out how intemational-mindedness is related to preference for 
world music. Results indicate that participants grew in the characteristics of intemational-mindedness as well as in their 
preference for a wide variety of world music examples by the end of the semester. 
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1. Introduction 

Globalization and increased diversity within the student population has resulted in a growing interest toward 
international and multicultural education. The National Standards for Music Education require that students experience 
the music of other cultures; however, the content of the programs vary in depth and in the quality of execution. Some 
teachers exhibit resistance to teaching music from diverse cultures due to personal bias, personal preference, and/or a 
lack of expertise and educational background (Teicher, 1997). In recent years universities have started paying more 
attention to internationalization on college campuses and the vital role played by faculty members in the 
internationalization of the curriculum (Bond, Qian, & Huang, 2003). The necessity to make university courses more 
internationally and culturally relevant arises from the recognition that we have a responsibility to prepare all of our 
students for life in an increasingly diverse, interconnected, and interdependent world. There has been a focus on 
preparing teachers to be culturally sensitive to the needs of ethnically diverse classrooms, but it is equally important to 
prepare all students for life in the whole world, not only in the classroom (Craft, 1996). Research studies indicate that 
culturally responsive teaching is a promising approach to improving the academic achievement of culturally diverse 
students (Gay, 2001); therefore, it should be a fundamental element of teacher preparation and classroom practice (Gay 
& Kirkland, 2003). 

Despite the growing trend toward increasingly diverse classrooms around the world, the teaching workforce remains 
largely homogenous across a number of regions, especially in the USA (Capella- Santana, 2003). Many studies have 
been conducted investigating possible resolutions for the problem. Some research indicates that teachers can be trained 
through a variety of forms to overcome their culturally-based biases and become more sensitive, multicultural, flexible, 
and open-minded in their thinking and teaching (Razzano, 1996; Hayden et al., 2000; Thompson, 2007; 
Capella-Santana, 2003). Higher education institutions need to enable their graduates to possess a high degree of 
international-mindedness - well suited to live and work in a variety of cultural environments and places in the world as 
interculturally knowledgeable and responsible citizens. 

1.1 Development of International Mindedness 

The notion of intemational-mindedness figures prominently in the education discourse of international schools and the 
International Baccalaureate (IB) program. According to the IB deputy director general Ian Hill (2007), an integral part 
of an internationally-minded education includes understanding that people of different backgrounds hold different views, 
and students need to leam how to appropriately examine what they believe and why they believe as they do. This is 
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what leads to understanding and respecting another perspective without necessarily adopting it. Furthermore, 
“mindedness” in intemational-mindedness is about empathy, not just knowledge. It is greater than what can be taught in 
a particular class; instead, it should be embedded in the whole school curriculum, both in and out of the classroom. Hett 
(1993), defines people who are internationally- or globally-minded as those who “possess an ecological world view, 
believe in the unity of humankind and the interdependence of humanity, support universal human rights, have loyalties 
that extend beyond national borders, and are futurists”. 

According to Haywood (2007), intemational-mindedness has five characteristics that all children need: (a) a curiosity and 
interest in the human and physical geography of earth, (b) an openness to different cultural approaches (tolerance), (c) a 
scientific understanding that the earth is valuable and common to everyone, (d) awareness that people are interrelated, and 
(e) respect for differing cultural backgrounds. The theoretical framework for this study stems primarily from Haywood's 
(2007) definition of intemational-mindedness. According to the International Baccalaureate Organization, (IBO) “We 
promote intercultural understanding and respect, not as an alternative to a sense of cultural and national identity, but as an 
essential part of life in the 21st century.” 

Helms’ (2004) study employed the multicultural competency questionnaire, as well as the intercultural development 
inventory, which is based on the developmental model of intercultural sensitivity developed by Bennett in 1986 (as 
cited in Helms). The multicultural competency questionnaire revealed that coursework and immersion in other cultures 
have the greatest impact on the development of intercultural competence during students’ graduate study. Helms also 
found that travel was the most widespread response with respect to the development intercultural competence amongst 
teaching faculty. Living in another country was also identified as having a considerable impact on one’s own cultural 
sensitivity. Hosseinali (1995) conducted a study with forty-eight respondents from the College of Education at the 
University of Arkansas. He conducted two multiple regression analyses to correlate participants’ demographic variables 
with levels of world-mindedness and global-mindedness. He found that gender, teaching experience abroad, and living 
outside the United States were all significant predictors for world-mindedness. 

In addition, research indicates that individuals who speak more than one language experience the world differently from 
individuals who are monolingual, because ‘important concepts and ways of thinking about the world - culturally 
specific modes of thinking - are embedded in language’ (Razzano, 1996). Razzano attempts to describe the changes that 
occurred in American teachers who had spent some time living overseas before returning to the USA. Overall, they felt 
a much stronger commitment to finding innovative ways to make the educational process meaningful and useful to all 
of their diverse students, whereas before the overseas trips they focused primarily on pedagogy and thought little about 
intercultural difference. 

Capella-Santana (2003) followed fifty-two American teachers through their training program to explore changes in 
multicultural attitudes and knowledge. She investigated how attitudes about curriculum, stereotypes, bilingual education, 
culturally related behaviors, building minority pupils’ self-esteem, and assimilation of minority pupils into US culture 
changed across time. The last four areas of investigation were found to have significantly changed over the course of the 
study. The largest change was found to occur after participants had just completed a course and internship in 
multicultural education in culturally diverse settings. 

Rodway’s (2008) research on intemational-mindedness suggests that the most influential factors on the development of 
intemational-mindedness are travel, family, and education. Travel experiences are most significant when the traveler is 
immersed into the local culture in a foreign environment. Ideally, it would be best to provide our children with 
opportunities to travel and study abroad. Realistically, however, it is a not a common practice in American education. 
Families are also very influential in the development of intemational-mindedness, especially those who have lived 
abroad and families that have recently immigrated to the USA. According to Rodway’s findings students who grow up 
in mral communities have limited experience with people of different cultures. Education is also an influential factor, 
and could be the primary factor, especially for students growing up in a largely monocultural environment. This is 
where the influence of teachers and schools is critical. Cultural exposure during school years, as well as international 
content, becomes powerful tools in the development of intemational-mindedness. 

1.2 World Music Preferences 

A number of researchers have examined students’ preferences and familiarity for music of other cultures. Research 
findings indicate that musical preference is affected by several factors. Familiarity, musical characteristics, and students’ 
characteristics have a significant effect on students’ preference and attitudes for music (Brittin, 1996; Droe, 2006; Fung, 
1996; LeBlanc et al., 2000; LeBlanc et al., 2002; Montgomery, 1996). From these considerations, music educators can 
create lessons that expand students’ musical preferences and attitudes. Fung (1994b) explored the relationship between 
world music preferences and attitudes of undergraduate, non-music majors. After listening to randomized excerpts from 
Africa, China, India, Indonesia, Japan, Korea, the Middle East, and Thailand, participants responded on a 7-point 
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Likert-type scale for music preference. Fung discovered that social and cultural attitudes affect world music preference 
and that students preferred instrumental musical styles above vocal musical styles. In a subsequent study, Fung (1996) 
investigated the relationship between musical characteristics and musicians’ and non-musicians’ preferences for world 
music. Results indicated that musical characteristics played a significant role in world music preference ratings. Fung 
specified that “the entire sample (N = 449) preferred excerpts that were characterized as relatively fast, having many 
different pitches, tonal-centered, consonant, bright timbre, smooth, loud, complex or moderately complex in texture, and 
moderate in the richness of embellishment” (p. 71). 

Holmes and VanAlstine’s research (2014) with pre-service teachers (N=85) provided insights into the participants’ 
familiarity and preference for world music samples. They were also asked to respond to survey items designed to 
measure intemational-mindedness. Findings indicate there is a significant difference between music education and 
elementary education majors’ preference for world music. Music education majors preferred the world music examples 
to a significantly greater degree than did their elementary education counterparts. Interestingly, there was not a 
significant difference between groups for familiarity with world music - only with preference for world music. 
Furthermore, there were significant correlations between preferences and intemational-mindedness. 

Shehan (1984) indicated that active instmctional methods—such as emphasizing performance through singing and 
playing instmments—may increase students’ preferences for the world music style students are currently learning to a 
greater extent than other methods (e.g., lectures, visual media, and guided listening). Burton (1986) suggested that active 
participation may be of particular importance in world music instmction as it provides students with opportunities to 
develop a greater appreciation for the unique musical processes employed in the performance of specific world music 
styles. Volk (1998) asserts “educators tend to agree that what is currently missing, and is most needed for music students, 
at this point is performance opportunities in a wide variety of cultures.” Results of a study by Flowers (1980) indicates that 
musical activities such as analysis, performance, directed listening, and extra musical information increased college 
students’ preference for specific African music selections to a greater extent than mere exposure; however, the increase in 
preference did not transfer to selections the students were not taught. Results of the Holmes and VanAlstine (2013) study 
indicate that even during a short period of instruction (a six-day summer choir camp), when middle and high school 
students study and perform world music, their intemational-mindedness grows, and they develop more positive attitudes 
about world music and the cultures from which they come. 

Fung, (1997) after conducting research involving college students, recommended that transfer of world music preference 
from taught to untaught pieces may occur if (a) the instmctional period is extensive and intense, (b) various teaching 
approaches are used, and (c) instmction includes in-class and out-of-class assignments and activities. 

1.3 Internationalized Approach to Instruction 

Pondering how to move students towards greater intemational-mindedness, the authors implemented eight strategies of 
an Internationalized Approach to Instmction (IAI). 

Table 1. Strategies of an Internationalized Approach to Instmction 

1. Focal to global spiral 

2. Contextualize all content 

3. Go in-depth into one culture before addressing another 

4. Present multiple perspectives of content 

5. Use authentic materials and practices 

6. Feam about connections and similarities, not only differences 

7. Address multiple learning styles 

8. Integrate across content areas _ 

As shown in Table 1, these eight strategies were implemented through teacher instmction, modeled, and discussed in 
class. In addition, students developed and taught their own music lesson plans using the strategies of an IAI to frame 
their content and pedagogy. 

VanAlstine (2011) found that pre-service teachers value learning about, and implementing, an internationalized 
approach to instmction. They indicated their confidence grew in their planning and teaching as they prepared lesson 
plans using the strategies and “trying them out” on their peers. They especially appreciated the depth with which they 
engaged with the music and content of the culture they each selected. The depth and breadth of their research gave them 
greater confidence in their own understanding and engagement with the culture and its music, further empowering them 
to plan authentic lessons and implement meaningful musical activities within the cultural context and content. 

Pre-service elementary classroom teachers are often required to take a music methods class to obtain teacher licensure. 
This population will impact the entire next generation of children, and they typically have a wide experience with and 
preference for music and music education. With the critical role they will play in the lives and development of children, 
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it is important that their development of intemational-mindedness is extensive and transferrable. Although there has 
been studies (Fung 1994a, 1994b, 1996, 1997; Shehan 1984) related to world music preferences, how an intentional 
approach to internationalized instruction and how it affects preference for world music is a new research trajectory. The 
purpose of this study, therefore, is to determine how an internationalized approach to instruction and the use of world 
music in the participants’ requisite music methods course impacts their development of international-mindedness. The 
following research questions guided the study: 1. How does an internationalized approach to instruction affect the 
development of intemational-mindedness in the music methods coursework of pre-service elementary teachers? 2. How 
is preference for world music affected by an internationalized approach to instmction in the music methods coursework 
of pre-service elementary teachers? 3. Is there a relationship between preference for world music and the development 
of intemational-mindedness? 

2. Method 

In this cross-sectional survey (Plano-Clark & Creswell, 2008) study pre-service elementary teachers (N=31) provided 
insights into their preference for world music samples through pre- and post-test listening examples. They were also 
asked to respond to survey items designed to measure international-mindedness. All participants were elementary 
education majors at a mid-sized university in the upper midwest region of the United States. The listening “test” and 
survey instmment was administered as a pre-test to all participants on their first day of class in the 2014 fall semester 
and again as a post-test at the end of the semester. 

Using the international-mindedness instmment from a study by Baker and Kanan (2005) as the a starting point, survey 
items were created with alterations more accurately reflecting the content of the music course in which the participants 
were enrolled. The survey included two sections. The first section was largely demographic in nature, including fifteen 
questions regarding gender, musical background, birthplace, their parents’ birthplace, where they have lived, and 
questions about the cultural background of friends and teachers. Part two included thirty questions related to the 
characteristics of intemational-mindedness. Participants responded to each of these items by marking their responses on 
a continuum. 

Table 2. Haywood’s Characteristics of Intemational-Mindedness with Item Alignment 


Characteristics of Intemational-mindedness 


Survey Items Aligned 


a) curiosity and interest in the world around us related to the human and physical geography of 14, 17, 23, 26, 35, 36, 40 
the earth 

b) open attitudes to other cultural approaches 14, 18, 20, 24, 25, 29, 30, 32, 38, 

42 

c) understanding scientifically that the earth is a valuable entity common to everyone 15, 22, 27, 39 

d) recognition that people are interconnected 16, 28, 34, 41 

e) respect for other cultural backgrounds - situated in concern for the welfare of all people. _ 19, 21, 31, 33, 37, 43 _ 

The items in part two of the survey were created in alignment with the definition of intemational-mindedness by 
Haywood (2007). Haywood’s (2007) definition of intemational-mindedness indicates there are five characteristics of 
intemational-mindedness that can be included in the curriculum and assessed, including: a) curiosity and interest in the 
world around us related to the human and physical geography of the earth, b) open attitudes to other cultural 
approaches/tolerance, c) understanding scientifically that the earth is a valuable entity common to everyone, d) 
recognition that people are interconnected, and e) respect for other cultural backgrounds - situated in concern for the 
welfare of all people. Table 2 includes Haywood’s (2007) international-mindedness characteristics and how they align 
with the items in Part Two of the survey. 

Internal reliability of the items related to international-mindedness was addressed using Cronbach’s alpha coefficient. 
Survey items related to the international-mindedness measures (thirty items in section two) were tested. Cronbach’s 
alpha coefficient is in the acceptable range (a = .92) for the intemational-mindedness measures (A. Field, 2005; Pallant, 
2007). 

Victor Fung’s World Music Preference Rating Scale (1994a) was used as the model to create the music listening 
preference instmment. The items on this instmment were aligned to measure participants’ preferences for twenty-six 
world music excerpts of varying styles from West Africa, Eastern Europe, Western Europe, China, Indonesia, India, 
Latin America, and the Middle East. All of the musical examples represented traditional folk music and used musical 
instmments of the original cultures. The excerpts included only small ensemble sizes of two to four instmments. Each 
excerpt was played for approximately 50 to 60 seconds in random order, one after the other. All of the excerpts were 
selected from textbooks: Soundscapes: Exploring Music in Changing World (Shelemay, 2006), Excursions to World 
Music (Nettl et al., 2012), and from the Global Music Series (Bohlman et al., 2011) - all with input and suggestions 
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from a musicology/ethnomusicology professor. Students listened to the musical examples and answered rated their 
preferences for each excerpt using a Likert-type scale. The researchers used the same musical examples from the same 
CDs for the pre- and post-test. 

Internal reliability of the items on the world music preference test was also addressed using Cronbach’s alpha 
coefficient. Cronbach’s alpha coefficient is in the acceptable range (a = .90) for preference of the world music excerpts, 
as well (A. Field, 2005; Pallant, 2007). 

The treatment was the use of an internationalized approach to instruction - both as an instructor and as part of the 
curriculum. The pre-service teachers were introduced to the strategies of an internationalized approach to instruction 
(Table 1) as the instructor taught utilizing these guidelines. Ultimately, once the strategies of an internationalized 
approach to instruction were introduced and modeled, all the student assignments for the remaining eight-nine weeks of 
the semester were constructed to utilize the strategies. For instance, the pre-service teachers selected a culture from 
which all of their analysis, research, planning, and teaching for the remainder of the semester would stem. They selected 
culturally authentic and relevant musical activities, analyzed the music and performance practices, researched the 
cultural and historical norms and milestones, and taught their activities and lessons to their classmates. The pre-service 
teacher’ capstone project was writing a lesson plan integrating music with another content area based on their selected 
culture, framed by the strategies of an internationalized approach to instruction. The pre-service teachers taught their 
lessons to their peers. Following all of the lessons, the pre-service teachers reflected upon their own learning as well as 
the lessons in which they participated with their peers. 

3. Results 

A paired-samples T-test was conducted to evaluate the development of intemational-mindedness from the pre-test at the 
beginning of the semester to the post-test at the end. There was a statistically significant increase in 
intemational-mindedness for each of the five characteristics of intemational-mindedness described by Haywood (2007). 
For instance, there was a statistically significant increase in intemational-mindedness from pre-test (M = 3.74, SD = 
1.03) to the post-test (M = 4.37, SD = .72), /(29) = -3.275, p = .003 (two-tailed) on survey question twenty. The eta 
squared statistic (.28) indicated a large effect size. 

Table 3 includes the descriptive statistics for the remaining survey items pertaining to intemational-mindedness and 
how they align with the characteristics of intemational-mindedness. The items that showed a significant growth from 
pre- to post-test are italicized. 

Table 3. Descriptive Statistics for Items Aligned with International-Mindedness Characteristics 

Survey Items p SD M SD df p Eta 2 Intemational-mindedness 


14 I would love to teach in 

Pre-test 

3.00 

Pre-test 

1.02 

Post-test 

4.00 

Post-test 

.83 

.000 

29 

1.00 

0 

Characteristic 

a andb 

English-speaking community. 

15 We need to take care for earth 

4.65 

.67 

4.80 

.76 

-.75 

29 

.475 

.02 

c 

because it is common to all peoples and 
cultures. 

16 Peoples of different cultures have 

4.19 

1.01 

4.37 

1.07 

-.90 

29 

.375 

.03 

d 

many similarities and shared needs. 

17 1 like to be aware of what happens in 

4.39 

.84 

4.50 

.82 

-.63 

29 

.536 

.01 

a 

different parts of the world. 

18 I am willing/want to attend social 

4.13 

.88 

4.37 

.89 

-.95 

29 

.351 

.03 

b 

events of other cultures. 

19 I am keen to be considerate and 

4.55 

.72 

4.73 

.78 

-1.06 

29 

.297 

.04 

e 

respectful to individuals coming from 
different cultures to improve 

international relationships and welfare. 

20 I would love to teach in a 

3.74 

1.03 

4.37 

.72 

-3.28 

29 

.003 

.28 

b 

community with high density of 
different cultures. 

21 Natural resources need to be used 

4.42 

.76 

4.77 

.43 

-2.16 

29 

.039 

.14 

e 

wisely, so all peoples/nations have the 
resources they need. 

22 Contributions in art, music, social 

3.97 

1.05 

4.60 

.72 

-3.36 

29 

.002 

.29 

c 

justice, science, etc. made in one culture 
should be used to benefit people in all 
cultures/countries. 

23 I like to leam about international 

4.19 

.91 

4.63 

.56 

-2.90 

29 

.007 

.23 

a 

cultures. 

24 I enjoy trying to understand people’s 

4.23 

.72 

4.50 

.63 

-2.28 

29 

.030 

.16 

b 
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behavior in the context of their culture. 

25 I do not believe any culture is 

4.58 

.72 

4.83 

.46 

-1.42 

29 

.165 

.06 

b 

superior to any other culture. 

26 I would consider student teaching in 

4.06 

1.15 

4.20 

.96 

-.49 

29 

.630 

.01 

a 

an international school if I could afford 

to do so. 

27 How I treat the environment can 

4.61 

.80 

4.83 

.38 

-1.49 

29 

.147 

.07 

c 

have a positive or negative impact on 
people in other parts of the world. 

28 I think of myself not only as a 

4.26 

.96 

4.67 

.48 

-2.85 

29 

.008 

.23 

d 

citizen of my country, but also as a 
citizen of the world. 

29 Schools should teach history of the 

3.97 

1.30 

4.50 

.90 

-2.25 

29 

.032 

.17 

b 

whole world rather than of our country 
only. 

30 I am interested to know about other 

4.35 

.75 

4.60 

.62 

-1.37 

29 

.182 

.06 

b 

beliefs and points of view 

311 believe that a person should respect 

4.71 

.82 

4.93 

.25 

-1.56 

29 

.129 

.08 

e 

other perspectives even if they are 
different from their own perspective - 
in an effort to improve the conditions of 
people around the world 

32 I would consider teaching in an 

3.65 

1.25 

4.20 

.85 

-2.89 

29 

.007 

.23 

e 

international school during career. 

33 People who have the largest 

3.77 

1.06 

4.10 

.88 

-1.90 

29 

.067 

.11 

e 

proportion of the world’s resources 
have an obligation to share their wealth 
with the less fortunate peoples of the 
world. 

34 My behavior can have an impact on 

3.84 

1.07 

4.30 

.84 

-2.38 

29 

.024 

.17 

d 

people in other countries 

35 I generally find it stimulating to 

4.03 

.84 

4.50 

.63 

-3.26 

29 

.003 

.28 

a 

spend an evening talking with people 
from another culture. 

36 Receptive of people from different 

4.32 

.70 

4.50 

.68 

-1.29 

29 

.206 

.06 

a 

religions or different cultures 

37 The fact that a flood can kill 50,000 

4.68 

.65 

4.87 

.35 

-1.53 

29 

.136 

.08 

e 

people in another country is very 
depressing to me. 

38 I respect students’ cultural traditions 

4.00 

.97 

4.10 

.88 

-.61 

29 

.546 

.01 

b 

even if they negatively impact 
curriculum and outcomes. 

39 I need to influence others to take 

4.26 

.89 

4.63 

.61 

-2.16 

29 

.039 

.14 

c 

care of the environment because it has 
an impact on everyone and every 
country. 

40 I like to watch/read the news and 

3.19 

1.22 

3.93 

.94 

-3.83 

29 

.001 

.34 

a 

keep up with what is happening around 
the world. 

41 I am able to have an impact on what 

3.52 

.85 

4.30 

.70 

-4.25 

29 

.000 

.39 

d 

happens on a global level by what I do 
in my own community. 

42 I can learn things of value from 

4.52 

.68 

4.93 

.25 

-3.50 

29 

.002 

.30 

b 

people of different cultures. 

43 When I see the conditions in which 

3.87 

.88 

4.17 

.91 

-2.28 

29 

.030 

.16 

e 


some people in the world live, I feel a 
responsibility to do something about it. 
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■ Pre-test \i 
□ Post-test [i 


14 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 25 26 27 28 29 30 31 32 33 34 35 36 37 38 39 40 41 42 43 


Survey Items 


Figure 1. Pre- and Post-test Mean Scores for Survey Items Related to International-Mindedness 

Figure 1 includes the pre- and post-test p scores for the survey items related to intemational-mindedness. There was an 
increase on all thirty items pertaining to the development of international-mindedness, although not all of the increases 
reached significance as indicated in Table 3. 

A paired-samples t-test was conducted to evaluate the participants’ preferences for world music samples from the pre- to 
the post-test - rating each example on a Likert-type scale from 1 (“Strongly Dislike”) to 7 (“Strongly Like”). Each 
example was played for 50-60 seconds, one at a time. After students heard the excerpt, they rated it for their preference, 
and the next example was played. Results indicate there was a statistically significant increase in preferences for 24% of 
the listening examples. For instance, there was a statistically significant increase in preference from pre-test (M= 5.69, 
SD = .76) to the post-test (M = 6.10, SD = .77), £(29) = -3.041, p = .005 (two-tailed) on selection two - a Latin 
American piece. The eta squared statistic (.25) indicated a large effect size. 

Table 4 includes the remaining survey items pertaining to world music preferences for the rest of the results of the 
paired-samples T-Test. The music examples that the participants indicated a significant growth in preference from pre- 
to post-test are italicized. 
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Table 4. World Music Examples Pre-Post Test on a Scale of 1-7 (l=Strongly Dislike & 7= Strongly Like) 


World Music Music Example 

Pre- u 

Pre- SD 

Post- u 

Post- SD 

t 

df 

R 

Eta 2 

West Africa 

5.0 

.93 

5.38 

1.32 

-1.95 

28 

.062 

.13 

Latin American 

5.69 

.76 

6.10 

.77 

-3.04 

28 

.005 

.25 

Middle Eastern 

4.48 

1.15 

4.79 

1.26 

-1.88 

28 

.071 

.11 

Greek 

4.83 

1.23 

5.24 

1.18 

-2.86 

28 

.008 

.23 

Indonesian 

4.28 

1.31 

4.69 

1.20 

-1.99 

28 

.056 

.12 

Middle Eastern 

4.24 

1.21 

4.52 

1.55 

-1.98 

27 

.058 

.12 

West African 

3.75 

1.55 

4.00 

1.70 

-1.37 

27 

.183 

.06 

Latin American 

5.00 

1.31 

5.50 

1.14 

-3.33 

27 

.002 

.29 

Middle Eastern 

4.21 

1.17 

4.61 

1.26 

-2.65 

27 

.013 

.21 


3.61 

1.20 

3.86 

1.46 

-1.43 

27 

.165 

.07 

Chinese 









Chinese 

4.00 

1.05 

4.29 

1.24 

-1.61 

27 

.118 

.09 

Bulgarian 

3.54 

1.07 

4.29 

1.24 

-2.88 

27 

.008 

.13 

Russian 

4.14 

1.04 

4.68 

1.16 

-2.84 

27 

.009 

.23 

West African 

3.93 

1.33 

3.75 

1.40 

.895 

27 

.379 

.03 

Indian 

3.93 

1.30 

4.29 

1.80 

-1.04 

24 

.306 

.04 

Indonesian 

3.79 

1.57 

3.71 

1.84 

.328 

27 

.745 

.00 

West African 

4.64 

1.37 

5.07 

1.12 

-1.76 

27 

.090 

.10 

Indian 

4.54 

1.26 

4.29 

1.46 

1.32 

27 

.199 

.06 

Indonesian 

2.14 

.93 

2.21 

1.55 

-.258 

27 

.798 

.00 

Latin American 

5.36 

.99 

5.25 

1.27 

.441 

27 

.663 

.01 

Chinese 

3.61 

1.10 

3.46 

1.48 

.626 

27 

.537 

.01 

Middle Eastern 

3.93 

1.25 

4.00 

1.49 

-.290 

27 

.774 

.02 

Indonesian 

3.14 

1.43 

3.18 

1.66 

-.150 

27 

.882 

.00 

Indian 

3.39 

1.34 

3.43 

1.50 

-.130 

27 

.897 

.00 

Chinese 

3.36 

1.34 

3.39 

1.34 

-.135 

27 

.894 

.00 

Indian 

2.04 

.74 

1.96 

1.04 

.493 

27 

.626 

.01 



Music Examples 

Figure 2. Pre- and Post-test Mean Scores for World Music Examples 


■ Pre-test 11 
□ Post-test p 


Participants rated eighty-one percent of the music examples higher on the post-test hearing than on the pre-test hearing. 
There was a significant increase for twenty-four percent of the listening examples from the pre- to the post-test. All of 
these pairings were rated “like” or “strongly like” on both pre- and post-test - they simply liked them more on the 
post-test. For instance, the ratings of Example 2 from Latin America - pre-test p = 5.69, post-test p = 6.10. There was 
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also a decrease in preference for nineteen percent of the examples. None of the decreases, however, were significant, 
and none of the decreases went below the middle of the Likert scale towards “dislike.” For instance, the ratings of 
Example 20 from Latin America - pre-test p = 5.36, post-test p = 5.25. The highest preference ratings were for two West 
African, three Latin American, and one Greek piece. The lowest ratings on both pre- and post-tests included two 
Indonesian, one Indian, and one Chinese piece. Although these ratings were lowest, and below the middle of the Likert 
scale toward “dislike,” none of the ratings of these four pieces decreased from pre- to post-test. Figure 2 includes the 
pre- and post-test p scores for preference for the world music examples. 

The relationship between the international-mindedness survey items and the world music examples was investigated 
using Pearson product-moment correlation coefficient. There were no strong correlations, and only a few small or 
moderate correlations. 

A MANOVA was conducted to determine whether world music examples had a significant main effect for the 
development of international-mindedness. There was no significant main effect for world music examples and the 
development of international-mindedness. Likewise, a MANOVA was conducted to determine whether 
international-mindedness had a significant main effect for the preference for world music. There was no significant 
main effect for international-mindedness and preference for world music examples. 

4. Discussion 

The most significant result of this study was in the development of international-mindedness. The participants grew in 
international-mindedness on all five of Haywood’s (2007) characteristics throughout the semester. It cannot be 
determined that the treatment caused the growth, but the growth was evident in the survey responses and in the quality 
of the assignments the pre-service teachers completed during the semester. The participants developed activities and 
lesson plans using an internationalized approach to instruction, and the scores on their assignments increased by 14% by 
the end of the semester. The increases reflected a greater grasp on all aspects of planning, including the use of an 
internationalized approach to instruction. They gained greater understanding, and it was reflected in the final lesson 
plans they created, taught, and the depth of their subsequent reflections. 

Participants also indicated growth in their preference for a wide variety of world music examples. Their preference grew 
for eighty-one percent of the music examples on the post-test compared to their scores on the pre-test. Twenty-four 
percent of those increases were a significant increase from pre- to post-test. Although there does not seem to be strong 
correlations between the characteristics of international-mindedness, it appears the participants’ preferences for world 
music grew in a similar fashion to their growth in the development of international-mindedness. Their added 
appreciation for world music may have developed through their own study of new or unfamiliar musics in the context of 
their culture for their own lessons. For instance, their lesson planning included in-depth research and analysis of a 
chosen culture and its musical practices. For their final lesson plan, each participant chose a musical piece and/or 
activity to integrate with another content area from their chosen culture - a culture for which they had spent the bulk of 
the semester investigating and planning lessons and activities. Furthermore, they may have also gained greater 
appreciation for world musics as they participated in the lessons their classmates had spent an equivalent amount of 
time and work researching, analyzing, and creating. 

It is interesting that there is not a strong correlation between the international-mindedness characteristics and the world 
music examples. More research, therefore, needs to be done into what created the rise in both international-mindedness 
and preference for world music. Perhaps their development of international-mindedness can more accurately be 
attributed to their research related to their chosen culture and the lessons they planned and taught based upon those 
cultures. This would seem to indicate that the development of international-mindedness could be fostered in our future 
educators as they grapple with the strategies used to internationalize a lesson. Concentrated effort on one culture 
throughout most of the semester certainly increased student understanding of their culture and its artistic habits as well 
as gave them greater confidence to teach about their chosen culture in a meaningful, true, and authentic manner. It 
appears that the exposure and implementation of the internationalized strategies is effective in the development of 
international-mindedness. If this is the case, perhaps the strategies will have an equally positive effect on the 
development of international-mindedness in other content areas in addition to music methods coursework. 

The inclusion of world music throughout individual assignments as well as the exposure the pre-service teachers had 
through the lessons and activities their peers shared may have been the experience they needed to develop greater 
appreciation for world music. All participants were required to select a culture for which they were somehow connected 
for their lesson and activity planning and instruction. They could choose a culture from their own family history, one in 
the region in which the university is situated, or one in which they were particularly interested and had a primary source 
for gaining greater insight. 

Generally, their ratings of the world music examples indicate they tended to like the pieces that were more rhythmic in 
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nature, and especially those that utilized functional harmony. The pieces that utilized other tuning systems, unfamiliar 
musical techniques, or unmetered rhythm were least favorably rated. Furthermore, none of the students selected 
unmetered or non-diatonic pieces for any of their lessons or activities. The world music examples they heard on the 
survey, however, included both unmetered/metered, diatonic/non-diatonic, and a variety of indigenous instruments and 
timbres. Their preferences became quite clear as they selected music that fell into the realm of metered, diatonic, and 
common western timbres. Their ratings of all others fell below the mid-point of the Likert scale toward “dislike.” 
Interestingly, very few students selected cultures in which unmetered and non-diatonic music is common. This may be a 
reflection of their own cultural heritage or a reflection of the cultural heritages common in the area of the country in 
which they live. If experience and exposure can positively impact their development of intemational-mindedness and 
their preference for world music, class time and content invested into the cultures in which they were more unfamiliar 
may be the next step in their development of intemational-mindedness and preference for their currently “unpreferred” 
world musics. 

Although study abroad and cultural immersion are ideal ways in which to development intemational-mindedness 
(Rodway, 2008) it is helpful to note that the development of intemational-mindedness is within the grasp of all teacher 
educators providing methods instmction on a localized campus. This class was not part of a study abroad program. It is 
not focused on immersion into a local “world” culture which can be very expensive and time-consuming in a crowded 
teacher education curriculum. Furthermore, not every university is located in an area surrounded by authentic and 
in-depth multi-cultural opportunities. The internationalizing strategies used in the class - both in terms of instmctor 
approach/content and student assignments-have significantly increased the participants’ development of 
intemational-mindedness. This indicates that one class in a four-year degree program can have a positive impact on the 
development of intemational-mindedness. In a teacher-preparation course, it may even indicate that these future 
teachers will utilize the intemational-mindedness characteristics and strategies in their own future planning and 
teaching. 

Finally, this study indicates pre-service elementary teachers like “some” world music. Further research into what makes 
the music itself “preferred” would be helpful - particularly with the general elementary classroom teacher. They teach 
children so many aspects of culture that a meaningful understanding and appreciation for the music of our vast array of 
cultures may significantly and authentically enhance their curriculum. With this information, teacher educators will be 
better informed in regards to world music content for teacher preparation. Paired with concentrated study of a culture, 
using internationalized teaching strategies may translate to the elementary classroom - where this generation of 
elementary classroom teachers inspire and guide the next generation of world citizens and budding musicians. 
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